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Abstract: This essay focuses on the politics of the Black lesbian body in the Diaspora. Audre Lorde’s 
autobiographical/biomythographical novel Zami: A New Spelling of My Name (1982), as a female kiinstlerromane, 
narrativizes her polyamorous relationships with several women and presents the body as a contact zone of 
conflicting forces from which negotiations of the Black lesbian body in the Diaspora emerge, discursively mapping 
out an emotional cartography of identity, home, and belonging. The palimpsestic female body in Zami resists 
monolithic interpretations—it is Black, physically challenged, it is queer. The intersectional nexus of race, class, 
gender, sexuality, and Diaspora informs notions of the queer body. Furthermore, by embodying otherness, the 
body works to negotiate alternative spaces. Lorde writes the body into Zami the text, and the act of writing 
becomes empowering, informing the concept of the queer diasporic body with an alternative agential potential, 
portraying the woman as a “house of difference.” This essay interrogates this complex intersectional milieu of the 
diasporic, Black, lesbian, disabled body vis-a-vis the cumulative forces of racial, sexual, and socio-political 
repressions in mid-twentieth-century North American society as represented in/through Zami, specifically 
concerning refashioning constructs of queer intimacy, belonging, and home. 
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Introduction 

The intersectional nexus of race, class, gender, sexuality, and Diaspora informs notions of the queer 
body that is often represented in queer literary narratives in ways that defy set, generic expectations and 
markers of fiction. The body in such texts is not an abstract concept but is grounded in the materiality of 
multiple interrelating vectors of identity formation that demarcate and regulate conceptions of the non- 
heteronormative female body. For example, in Audre Lorde’s biomythography, Zami: A New Spelling of 
My Name (1982), the body becomes the free-flowing responsive medium through which the subject 
auto-choreographs herself. Ultimately, the body, moving back and forth and flowing in either or both 
directions, becomes the primary vector for an exposition of Lorde’s political sentiment. This essay reads 
Audre Lorde’s Zami as a palimpsest and a narrative of difference and, within this context, locates the 
politics of the Black lesbian body in the Diaspora with all its attendant markers of race, gender, and non- 
normative sexuality. The palimpsestic body in Zami resists monolithic interpretations—it is female, it is 
Black, it is physically challenged, it is queer; and by embodying otherness, the body works to negotiate 
an alternative space of resistance and belonging. 

Audre Lorde, the narrator-protagonist of Zami, writes the body into the text, and the act of writing 
becomes empowering, investing the concept of the body with an agential potential in portraying the 
woman as a “house of difference.” Zami, as a biomythography, narrativizes the story of Lorde's life, 
beginning from her childhood spent in Harlem and moving on to an account of her life as an adolescent 
and young adult spent in various parts of the US as well as Mexico. Zami occupies multiple spaces and 
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temporalities as a narrative of belonging, (un)belonging, loving, and un-loving. Lorde’s journey in Zami 
becomes part myth, part fiction, part non-fiction—a porous sequentiality that queers notions of both 
home spaces and amorous and filial relationships. Following Lynda Hall, we can say that texts such as 
Zami “queer the ‘master narratives’ of ‘normal’ traditional white, heterosexual, male power and redefine 
the boundaries through taking the agency of writing their own and other’s experiences into reality and 
visibility” (394-395). In addition, “zami”—a Carriacou word meaning women who work together as 
friends or lovers—as a conceptual tool, is utilized within/through a diasporic re-imagination of female 
communal bonding. Lorde’s relationship with her (m)other links the female erotic with the liberating 
creative act of writing. As a queer kuinstlerromane, Zami depicts the heroine’s polyamorous relationships 
with several women. It presents the body as a contact zone of several conflicting forces, from which 
negotiations of the Black lesbian body in the Diaspora emerge, discursively mapping out an emotional 
cartography of home, identity, and belonging. This essay seeks to interrogate and understand this 
complex intersectional milieu of the diasporic, Black, lesbian, disabled body vis-a-vis the cumulative 
forces of racial, sexual and socio-political repressions in the political climate of mid-twentieth-century 
American society, as represented in/through Lorde’s Zami. 


The Black Queer Body Politics of the Erotic in Zami’s House of Difference 

In challenging the myth of the family romance, Zami develops Lorde’s emotional development 
through her sheltered family life to her political-sexual awakening inaugurated by her membership in 
‘The Branded.’ For instance, speaking of her parents’ attitude to racism, Lorde says: 


American racism was a new and crushing reality that my parents had to deal with every day of their lives 
once they came to this country. They handled it as a private woe. My mother and father believed that 
they could best protect their children from the realities of race in America and the fact of American 
racism by never giving them names, much less discussing their nature. (69) 


The personal woe of American racism gives way to a sense of the body as a political entity when 
Lorde and her family quickly encounter racism in the US. In New York City, her mother “couldn’t stop 
white people from spitting on her children because they were Black” (Zami 18) and remained quiet when 
she complained about discriminatory treatment at school (Zami 60). In Washington D.C., on a visit to an 
ice cream parlor, her family was not allowed to dine in simply because of the color of their skin (Zami 70- 
71). This event leaves Lorde aghast at the way racism is accepted without a challenge, even by her own 
parents, leaving her more determined to write to the President of the USA about this event of 
discrimination (Zami 70-71). The fact of her blackness, in a sense, writes Lorde’s body. Her very existence 
as a Black woman in America proves to be enough for discrimination; her body is brought forcibly into 
the political arena by the very act of its existence and therefore is scripted with/through racial markers 
of identity. This momentous incident sparks off Lorde’s gradual disenchantment with the institution of 
the family which fails to transform the private woe into a political one. Soon afterward, she moves out of 
her home and befriends several other women like her, and her participation in and contribution to an 
alternative discourse informs her self-fashioning as a Black lesbian subject and launches her into a world 
of sexual and political awakening. 

Lorde's sexual awakening, however, begins in her childhood, mainly defined through her relationship 
with her mother. The body or the bodily in Zami is a phenomenological experience, felt immediately and 
viscerally. In this context, Elizabeth Alexander comments that “Lorde keeps readers aware of what the 
body feels, piece by piece, throughout the narratives. We are always aware of what her body is doing 
and feeling, from abortion cramps to sweat running between her breasts at 3 a.m.” (701). As such, for 
Lorde, the body is, at the same time, an ontological process of understanding and establishing the self; 
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she constantly ascertains the state of her being through both ascriptive as well as non-ascriptive 
categorizations. For instance, she works against societal ascriptions and labels and defines herself as 
separate from them. She does not subscribe to the restrictive notions of role-playing by queer women 
(Zami 221) and often risks being considered “dangerous” due to being a more non-conventional queer 
body in already queer spaces (Zami 224). Furthermore, the phenomenological insistence on charting and 
defining the body and on making the reader aware of every discomfort, every drop of perspiration, and 
every sexual encounter in graphic detail portrays the body of the Black lesbian in a Butlerian sense of 
performative politics.’ On the other hand, Lorde also looks at herself objectively when she says that she 
is Black, legally blind, and ambidextrous. The experience of the self as the other runs parallel with a 
constant selfing process—a process of establishing and materially building the self. The ‘I’ of Zami 
becomes multiple and splits, flowing free of heteropatriarchal constructs. 

Reading Zami in terms of the politics of the Black lesbian body in the Diaspora, we think of 
intersecting systems of oppression such as race, class, and dominant sexual mores that act upon the 
body, constituting and interpellating the subject within a particular hegemonic framework. The body 
becomes a site of intersecting oppressions—a contact zone for struggle—where “intersectional 
paradigms remind us that oppression cannot be reduced to one fundamental type, and that oppressions 
work together in producing injustice” (Hill Collins 18). Lorde evocatively sums up her stand on the 
necessity of focusing on the intersectionality of various elements, such as race, gender, and class, in the 
construction and projection of identity. In an essay entitled “Age, Race, Class, and Sex: Women 
Redefining Difference,” she states: 


As a Black lesbian feminist comfortable with the many different ingredients of my identity, and a woman 
committed to racial and sexual freedom from oppression, | find | am constantly being encouraged to 
pluck out some one aspect of myself and present this as the meaningful whole, eclipsing or denying the 
other parts of self. But this is a destructive and fragmenting way to live. My fullest concentration of 
energy is available to me only when | integrate all the parts of who | am, openly, allowing power from 
particular sources of my living to flow back and forth freely through all my different selves, without the 
restrictions of externally imposed definition. (120-121) 


Furthermore, in her essay “Scratching the Surface: Some Notes on Barriers to Women and Loving,” 
Lorde comments that “the Black lesbian has come under increasing attack from both Black men and 
heterosexual Black women [...] For so long, we have been encouraged to view each other with suspicion, 
as eternal competitors, or as the visible face of our own self-rejection” (49). In this context, Lorde 
provides an example in Zami where the author recalls: “Sometimes we’d pass Black women on Eighth 
Street—the invisible but visible sisters—[...] and our glances might cross, but we never looked into each 
other’s eyes. We acknowledged our kinship by passing in silence, looking the other way” (180, italics in 
original). Her ideas in both texts show how Lorde complicates the term “Black lesbian” by commenting 
on the several strata of discrimination in twentieth-century American society. Her assumed identity as a 
Black lesbian feminist is not a comfortably acquired self-denomination but is uneasily situated within the 
multiple layers of identity formation. 

However, the queer body in Zami is not passively constituted by intersecting discursive factors but is 
subjectively responsive. It actively interacts with the systems of its oppression and shapes the identity of 


* The idea that the construct of gender is constructed through repetitive performances of gender is central to 
Butler's concept of gender performativity. According to Butler, “Gender ought not to be construed as a stable 
identity or locus of agency from which various acts follow; rather, gender is an identity tenuously constituted in 
time, instituted in an exterior space through a stylized repetition of acts which are internally discontinuous [...]” 
(Gender Trouble 179). 
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the narrating subject. Lorde's political vision entails politicizing the erotic, where the eroticization of the 
body and desire is an active and positive political force. For example, she writes in an essay entitled “The 
Uses of the Erotic: The Erotic as Power”: “When | speak of the erotic, then, | speak of it as an assertion of 
the life force of women; of that creative energy empowered, the knowledge and use of which we are 
now reclaiming in our language, our history, our dancing, our loving, our work, our lives” (55). What is 
especially interesting about Lorde’s conception of the erotic in the essay is the reclamation of collective 
work. As we have said earlier, the very title of Lorde’s biomythography, Zami, refers to “a Carriacou 
name for women who work together as friends and lovers” (255). It is not coincidental that Lorde uses 
the word “work” in more than one of her writings. The distinctive conjunction of work with sexuality 
provides fresh insight into Lorde's conception of the erotic. Moving away from a view of Black women as 
stoically accepting their fate in the daily toil of their lives, Lorde uses labor to highlight a potentially 
constructive energy of the Black lesbian body. Reworking the class-race binary, Lorde interjects to detail 
the actionality of work/labor as a possible creative force. Speaking about the white supremacist 
character of the feminist movement in America, bell hooks claims that “when feminists acknowledge in 
one breath that black women are victimized and in the same breath emphasize their strength, they imply 
that though black women are oppressed they manage to circumvent the damaging impact of oppression 
by being strong” (20). 

Similarly, Lorde locates the Black woman’s strength not in her capacity for withstanding oppression 
but in collaborating with other women creatively, often sexually. An example of this is her polyamorous 
relationship with Muriel and Lynn, which she views as “a beautiful vision but a difficult experiment” 
(Zami 213) that provided them with the opportunity to write a world of experiences as queer women of 
color in their own terms and “learn by living it out” (Zami 213). The erotic desire locates itself within the 
body, yet it goes beyond to form society's life force; as such, the queer body of color becomes intensely 
personal and subjective as well as societal and political. Lorde, therefore, achieves a brilliant confluence 
of not one but several bodies at work/bodies of labor. 

The politics of the body in Zami extends Héléne Cixous's problematics of writing the body or writing 
through the body by representing how the act of writing itself is inflected by several different markers of 
race, class, and sexuality, which relentlessly act upon the body. Zami’s universe is an intensely personal 
and personalized narrative of Black working-class lesbian relationships in mid-twentieth-century North 
America. The epistemic implications of the material circumstances of Zami’s world direct us towards an 
understanding of the intersectionality that qualifies such a world. This is especially in relation to a queer 
camaraderie with other such intersectionally marginalized queer women like Lorde, with whom she tries 
to build a community of solidarity. Together, they “create that mutual support which twenty years later 
was being discussed in the women’s movements as a brand-new concept” (Zami 179). Lorde, in Zami, 
deals at every stage with categories of discrimination that overlap and complement each other. For 
instance, an important aspect of several of the relationships that are depicted in the text is the fact that 
they exist between women of varied racial and class backgrounds who need to work in order to survive 
and who visit gay bars together in order not to be otherized for their unconventional queerness (224- 
225). Unlike Edna Pontellier, the privileged protagonist of Kate Chopin's The Awakening—one of the 
most important and earliest texts heralding the feminist ethos—one of the crucial qualifiers of Black 
feminist identity in Zami is the survivalist instinct of its protagonist. Unlike Edna, who dies by suicide, 
Zami's protagonist lives through a series of tragedies and mishaps, including the death of her first 
romantic interest, an abortion, and the short-lived span of most of her same-sex relationships. Despite 
all of these aspects, Zami’s spirit is essentially triumphalist. 

Noticeably, Lorde does not speak of the female erotic in terms of the lesbian experience but as the 
life-force of women; the erotic therefore is not necessarily sexual. Lorde’s relationship with Gennie in the 
first half of Zami elaborates the notion of the erotic-sans-sexual. Gennie becomes Lorde's first love, 
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which awakens in her a nascent desire for another woman, becoming the life force that sustains her 
future relationships. In situating herself as a Black lesbian feminist, Lorde writes from her avowed 
political position but worries about these terms as well. Judith Butler, in “Imitation and Gender 
Insubordination,” takes a cautionary stance against the indiscriminate celebratory use of the term 
‘lesbian,’ warning us that a fixed politics of identity based upon an uncritical usage of the term is 
amenable to appropriation by the very regulatory mechanisms that it seeks to subvert. Such a totalizing 
impulse would create a closet out of the closet, as it were, and prove detrimental to the theoretical and 
political potential of queer politics. She wants the sign ‘lesbian’ to remain “permanently unclear” (Butler, 
“Imitation” 308) because “to claim that this is what | am is to suggest a provisional totalization of this ‘I’” 
(309, italics in original). The ‘I’ in Zami flows freely, with the continual phenomenological experientiality 
of the body giving impetus to a lack of closure or totality. Lorde’s Zami ultimately throws up more 
questions than it answers. Does Lorde posit lesbianism as a political choice? Does her narrator- 
protagonist make any such definitive choice? To what extent does she perform her lesbianism? Lorde 
uses the word ‘lesbian’ cautiously. When Ann, the nurse, enquires about her sexuality, she replies: “[But] 
my experience with people who tried to label me was that they usually did it to either dismiss me or to 
use me. | hadn't even acknowledged my own sexuality yet, much less made any choice about it” (Zami 
108). 

Similarly, after meeting and making love with Ginger, she comments: “Ginger was my friend, the only 
friend | had made in this strange town, and | loved her, but with caution. We had slept together. Did that 
mean we were lovers?” (Zami 140). So far, Lorde does not necessarily term same-sex experiences 
between women as acts of lesbianism. It is only much later in the novel, when Lorde enters into a 
relationship with Muriel, that she explicitly uses the term ‘lesbian.’ Even then, she does not use it 
uncritically. She writes: 


Being women together was not enough. We were different. 

Being gay-girls together was not enough. We were different. 

Being Black together was not enough. We were different. 

Being Black women together was not enough. We were different. 

Being Black dykes together was not enough. We were different. (Zami 226; italics in original) 


These lines on ‘being’ the queer Black woman reveal how the subaltern, as it were, of Zami’s world, is 
itself not a unified category—it is continually deconstructed and challenged so that it becomes 
impossible to simply write through the body. Instead, the body becomes a signifier of dispersion, 
dissemination, and cumulative difference. The act of writing, then, for Lorde, becomes both a 
reconstructive and a deconstructive process—a process of ascertaining and dissolving the notion of an 
empowered, definitive identity. 

Lorde, therefore, renders the sign ‘lesbian’ unstable, as one which is mired in a defamiliarizing 
difference. Performativity in Zami is not restricted to only signifying a theoretical impulse of dissolving 
fixed and normalized categories of gender and sexuality. As a ‘biomythography,’ the term itself performs 
a creative, performative praxis; as a confluence of biography, myth, and historiography, it becomes the 
space where the body can write itself in an active and positive sense. Instability does not lead to 
disenchantment and skepticism but to an energetic outflow of creative energy, which expresses itself as 
the auto-choreography of the writing subject. In this sense, the body in Zami, though scripted by an 
intersectional network of oppressions, writes its own story, in spite of and even because of such a 
network. Such creative self-fashioning would seem to follow the trend that Bonnie Zimmerman notes in 
organized lesbian movements in the late 1970s. The motto ‘the personal is the political’ indicates that “if 
lesbian feminism is to remain vigorous through the 1980s, it is essential that the observations and 
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analyses derived from personal narratives of all persuasions as well as from activism be incorporated 
into a political theory and strategy that can transform both material and psychological structures” 
(Zimmerman 682). The agency of locating the identity of the Black lesbian body is both a personal and a 
political move. The Black lesbian body speaks up and demands a location within discourses of body 
politics. The problem, however, that Zami appears to have with organized lesbian politics is that it works 
towards a politics of dissension rather than a consensus. Judith Butler, in Gender Trouble, articulates the 
notion of coalitional feminist politics, which entails “a set of dialogic encounters by which variously 
positioned women articulate separate identities within the framework of an emergent coalition” (20). In 
Zami, such a movement toward a deliberately (dis)organized feminism is apparent in Lorde’s 
involvement in a loosely held group of high school rebels called ‘The Branded’ that she is a part of, along 
with Muriel. The sisterhood of ‘The Branded,’ in the course of the biomythography, gives way to 
something far less ideologically organized when Lorde describes her interaction with other lesbians later 
on in the novel: “Together, we formed a loosely knit, emotionally and socially interdependent set, 
sharing many different interests, some overlapping” (Zami 203). Furthermore, Lorde claims soon after: 
“It was a while before we came to realize that our place was the very house of difference rather than the 
security of any one particular difference” (Zami 226). The apotheosis of a differential coalition that Lorde 
refers to as the “house of difference” is her affair with Kitty or Afrekete (who is also the last lover 
mentioned in the biomythography and whom we discuss in the next section). 

In this section, the essay has dealt mainly with the problematics of locating the Black lesbian feminist 
in Zami’s world and has also tried to advance suggestions about the intersectional constructed-ness and 
the productive potential of the queer body, its erotic power, and agency of work/labor. We have tried to 
show that there is a commensurability between the materially constructed and the creatively 
constructed body—a dialectical exchange that fashions and is fashioned by the Black lesbian subject. We 
have attempted to identify Lorde's “house of difference” as a positive political force and locate these 
politics within broader feminist debates. In the next section, we deal with the diasporic reimagination of 
home, its linkages to the mother’s legacy, and its corresponding relations to sexuality. Therefore, we 
attempt to chart out Lorde's spatial re-imagining of sexuality and advance a notion of home that, in the 
end, is again based on difference—a key thematic knot that Lorde explores in Zami. 


Home, Mother, and Afrekete in Zami’s Re-articulation of the Queer Woman of Color 

In Zami, home is constructed, desired, and realized in terms of the protagonist’s interactions with 
various women-lovers in different spatial and temporal conditions. The journey toward claiming a new 
spelling for her name entails a search for belonging—to the Black woman's body and the white country's 
space. In the pre-prologue section, Lorde comments: “Images of women flaming like torches adorn and 
define the borders of my journey, stand like dykes between me and the chaos. It is the images of 
women, kind and cruel, that lead me home” (Zami 3). It is these experiences and relationships with 
various women that define Lorde’s existence as a Black lesbian, which again is inextricable from her 
Carriacou heritage, the link to her home—exemplified by her marketing under the bridge and the exotic 
smells of spices and eroticized depictions of tropical fruits. Jennifer Browdy de Hernandez argues that for 
the postcolonial autobiographer, “home is a particularly charged autobiographeme, a contested site on 
which the cultural conflicts of the larger society are played out in microcosm” (21). As such, 
“autobiography is not just an exercise in recapturing the past, but a future oriented project that seeks to 
establish a secure home ground where the subject may reside without fear of displacement or 
humiliation” (de Hernandez 21). 

Similarly, in Zami, the locational politics that inform the diasporic body find themselves inextricable 
from affirming a differential sexuality that retroactively imagines home as Carriacou—a community 
defined by sisterhood. While Lorde’s world in Zami is populated by characters attempting to come to 
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terms with the cultural conflicts of the larger society, Zami’s peculiar intensity lies in Lorde’s relentless 
examination of (dis)placements; Zami, in other words, becomes a signifier of difference for which the 
signified is never fully established. Carriacou becomes an interesting appropriation because it speaks of a 
definitive, female identity strengthened by the purposeful collaboration of women living in a society as 
well as deconstructs the idea of an uncomplicated collective, investing the latter with notions of alterity 
and difference. Carriacou, therefore, becomes that magical space where one can both belong and 
constantly challenge the boundaries of the construction of one’s identity—a Foucauldian heterotopic 
space’ that resists categorization. 

In the first few chapters of Zami, Lorde details the racial discrimination that she and her family suffer 
due to their blackness, which eventually affects her perceptions about identity formations of the ‘self’ 
vis-a-vis the ‘other’ and vice versa. In addition, the feeling of nostalgia for a lost home runs parallel to the 
alienation experienced by Lorde. In this context, Maria Pilar Sanchez Calle comments that “this home 
ceases to be associated to a geographic location in order to become a metaphorical space or a utopian 
place where the limitations imposed by race and gender have been overcome” (162). Early on in Zami, 
Lorde comments: “home was still a sweet place somewhere else which they had not managed to capture 
yet on essay [...] It was our own, my truly private paradise of blugoe and breadfruit hanging from the 
trees, of nutmeg and lime and spadilla, of tonka beans and red and yellow Paradise Plums” (14; italics in 
original). This aspirational idea of home, as desired by Lorde, is made possible by the erotic realizations 
through “the things from the bush,” the “cocoyams,” the “cassava,” and the “ripe red finger bananas” 
bought by Afrekete from “under the bridge,” who has a “spicy herb-like odor” (Zami 243) and whose 
hands are “coconut-spicy” (Zami 245) and who, also, as Lorde contends, “taught [her] roots, new 
definitions of [our] women’s bodies—definitions for which | had only been in training to learn before” 
(Zami 249-250). Commenting on Zami as a ‘biomythography,’ Monica B. Pearl observes that “[i]f the ‘bio’ 
of ‘biomythography’ refers to Audre Lorde's life, the ‘myth’ refers to the stories of community, to 
connection” (316). She further notes that it is “a narrative that is meant to cohere her identities. To 
merge self and community, to find a place for self in community, to find home” (Pearl 316). Concerning 
the ‘graph’ of biomythography, Pearl comments that it “is the writing, the text. The home she finds is in 
language” (316). Lorde's self-identification as a journeywoman is therefore apt in this context. The 
diasporic identity is derived from her being a second-generation Black migrant in America and from a 
non-belonging other regarding class and gender, ability, sexuality, and race. It is this state of diasporic 
uncertainty which leads her to devise ways of finding a new spelling for her name. Her intersecting, 
plural identities construct her ‘self,’ which, in turn, becomes multiple, mimetic of the multiple physical 
and emotional journeys in Zami. 

Paradoxically, Lorde discovers home through dissemination rather than convergence, i.e., through her 
relationships with multiple women, creating for herself a sense of belonging through queer intimacies 
with women. The marginalities incumbent upon Lorde due to her Black, lesbian identity(ies) do not 
discourage her from seeking recognition from, and the camaraderie of, the women she gets into sexual 
or emotional relationships with—often Black lesbians like herself. Drawing from these relationships, in 
varying degrees, with women such as Gennie, Ginger, Bea, Eudora, Felicia, Muriel, and Afrekete, Lorde 
reaches a state where her life stands written by the different loves she has had and lost. She comments: 
“Every woman | have ever loved has left her print upon me, where | loved some invaluable piece of 
myself apart from me—so different that | had to stretch and grow in order to recognize her” (Zami 255). 


* Michel Foucault defines the heterotopic space as ‘counter-sites’ in which “the real sites, and all the other real 
sites that can be found within the culture, are simultaneously represented, contested, and inverted,” making them 
the kind of places that “are outside of all places, even though it may be possible to indicate their location in 
reality” (24). 
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Lorde further contends that these relationships have taught her how to construct her ‘self’ and give 
voice to the silence of the Black lesbian in twentieth-century North American society. She writes: “I love 
each of them as a piece of me, and | choose these words with the same grave concern with which | 
choose to push speech into poetry, the mattering core, the forward visions of all our lives” (Zami 256). 
Consequently, the notion of belonging to each one of these women-lovers colors Lorde’s perceptions 
of finding and being at home; she realizes that, “Once home was a long way off, a place | had never been 
to but knew out of my mother’s mouth. | only discovered its latitudes when Carriacou was no longer my 
home” (Zami 256; italics in original). Owing to limited community support, the lesbian sisters form “a 
loosely knit, emotionally and socially interdependent set,” accepting that “as lesbians, [they] were all 
outsiders and all equal in [their] sisterhood” (Zami 203). She even experiments with a triad relationship 
with Muriel and Lynn, which eventually fails, but such sexual innovations were not shared in the lesbian 
community of the time. Nevertheless, Lorde rejoices in the fact of their novelty: “We were certainly the 
first to have tried to work out this unique way of living for women, communal sex without rancor [...] we 
knew there was a world of our experience as gay-girls that they left out, but that meant we had to write 
it ourselves, learn by living it out” (Zami 213). As such, in Zami, Lorde re-imagines “family as non- 
biological sisterhood that emerges from the kinships of the family home and is tested in various home- 
making experiences with lovers and friends” (Bryant 264). She re-fashions home-space as both 
subversive of heteronormative and patriarchal notions of the domestic and that which is alive to queer 
ways of constructing the private. The “house of difference” is transformed into the ‘home of zami’ 
through the queerness of women’s bodies that themselves come to signify queer home and homeliness. 
The narrative of finding the empowered space of the home, as zami, in the Black woman’s body runs 
a full circle and approaches its eventual source in another woman figure, i.e., the mother. Lorde’s 
ultimate realization and understanding of the construct of the home lies in this bold and controversial 
finality: “There it is said that the desire to lie with other women is a drive from the mother’s blood” 
(Zami 256). Lorde travels in a diasporic framework as a racial, sexual, and disabled subject, seeking 
shelter and re-location in diverse spatial possibilities of nations, relationships, and identities, until 
eventually, she manages to re-discover and recognize her ‘self’ in being ‘Zami.’ This is undoubtedly 
influenced by the language of her mother—the matrilineal, the mythical, and the communal. 
Interestingly, Lorde substitutes the patriarchal heteronormative source of existence and meaning with 
the matriarchal interactions among women-desiring-women. Evoking the Carriacouan tradition of close 
bonding between women in the absence of their husbands, Lorde replaces “the age-old triangle of 
mother-father-and child” with the “elegantly strong triad of grandmother-mother-daughter” (Zami 7). In 
this context, Barbara DiBernard notes that “Lorde’s continuity with her mother includes a deep 
understanding of the connection between poetry and the erotic, of the erotic connection among 
women, and of the connection between poetry and survival, as well as of the ways in which as a Black 
woman her voice as an artist continues her mother’s” (204). In fact, in the section entitled “How | 
Became a Poet,” Lorde writes: “When the strongest words for what | have to offer come out of me 
sounding like words | remember from my mother's mouth, then | either have to reassess the meaning of 
everything | have to say now, or re-examine the worth of her old words” (Zami 31; italics in original). 
However, the “special and secret relationship with words” (Zami 31) that her mother had both opens up 
as well as restricts Lorde’s world: she has to reassess the meaning of the words and extract them from 
her vocabulary, even when they have formed her developing consciousness. The mother's language 
discursively shapes the subject, where Lorde displays a double impulse—she both seeks to move away 
from and return to the mother; as such, her journey in the novel becomes symbolic because it charts 
such a contradictory impulse. The mother is the sexual for Lorde, and the sexual opens out her multiple 
relationships with other women. The eroticized description of a particular incident further complicates 
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this concept of the woman-woman relationship drawing from the mother-daughter interactions depicted 
in this manner: 


Sitting between my mother’s spread legs, [...] my head in her lap, while she brushed and combed and 
oiled and braided. [...] | remember the warm mother smell caught between her legs, and the intimacy of 
our physical touching nestled inside of the anxiety/pain like a nutmeg nestled inside its covering of mace. 
[...] Feeling the smooth deep firmness of her breasts against my shoulders, my pajama’d back, 
sometimes, more daringly, against my ears and the sides of my cheeks. (Zami 32-33) 


The frankness with which Lorde describes her erotic experience with her mother, in a way, contrasts 
with the euphemisms that her mother uses for the female body. The linguistic and erotic dependence 
upon the mother informs Lorde’s sexual development and becomes the basis upon which she writes the 
story of her life. The troubled relationship Lorde shares with her mother leads her to leave her home and 
become a member of a different kind of community—one of the young lesbians like herself. Starting 
with her romantic relationship with Gennie and then diverging into her sexual relationships with 
numerous women such as Ginger, Eudora, and Muriel, Lorde rounds off her narrative with a description 
of her affair with Kitty/Afrekete. Lorde’s emotional landscape, beginning with an intense attachment to 
Gennie, which lasts throughout her youth, culminates in the following statement at the end of the novel: 


When two women construct a relationship they enter together, the anticipated satisfactions are mutual 
if not similar. Sometimes that relationship becomes unsatisfactory, or ceases to fulfill those separate 
needs. When that happens, unless there is a mutual agreement to simultaneously dissolve the 
relationship, there must always be one person who decides to make the first move. The woman who 
moves first is not necessarily the most injured nor the most at fault. (Zami 238) 


At the end of the novel, Lorde concludes that there are no guarantees of permanence and that the 
worth of a relationship lies in its fleeting contingency; in a sense, Afrekete becomes the symbol of this 
mature vision. Therefore, it is not surprising that Afrekete also becomes a figure of synthesis: she is both 
the mother and the lover, both the home and the world, and both the mythical and the real. In being this 
figure, Afrekete also becomes the textual representation of an infinite difference; she becomes the 
paradigmatic culmination of Lorde's political vision, which views the erotic as an explosive creative 
force—a force that need not be permanent in order to succeed. Therefore, Lorde's conception of 
Afrekete deserves special mention because she simultaneously inhabits the space of synthesis and 
difference. As a Black lesbian, Lorde derives “Afrekete” from the classical African pantheon rather than 
the typical Greek or Roman. She comments that she “grew Black as Seboulisa” (Zami 58) and had to 
survive in New York alone “like our sister Amazons” and “the riders on the loneliest outposts of the 
kingdom of Dahomey” (Zami 176). Even the name “Afrekete” is derived from the original “old thunder 
god religion,” which preceded Yoruba mythology where she was portrayed as a woman, and from “the 
later Yoruba/Macumba religion, where she has been transformed into the male trickster god 
Eshu/Elegba” (Keating 26). In Zami, Afrekete becomes the trickster figure of female sexuality. 

The unabashed sexuality of Zami’s world, performed both literally by the characters in the text and by 
Lorde through her act of writing, is embodied in Afrekete. In a sense, Afrekete becomes the empowering 
figure of female sexuality; in another sense, she becomes someone other than Woman, a doubling 
influence with fluid gender identity. Interestingly, Lorde appears to draw a connection between her 
mother and Afrekete. She says, “My mother was a very powerful woman. This was so in a time when 
that word-combination of woman and powerful was almost unexpressible [...] Therefore when | was 
growing up, powerful woman equalled something else quite different from ordinary woman, from simply 
‘woman’” (Zami 15; italics in original). Later, she adds, “Since my parents shared all making of policy and 
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decision, in my child’s eye, my mother must have been other than woman. Again, she was certainly not 
man” (Zami 16). Such ambivalence is translated in the figure of Afrekete, who is neither man nor woman 
and who tricks and plays with unequivocal categories of definition. As Lorde says, “Afrekete...the 
mischievous linguist, trickster, best-beloved, [is] whom we must all become” (Zami 255, italics in original). 
In this regard, Lorde’s sense of belonging and becoming is developed through the prismatic figure of the 
lover-trickster, the prestidigitator who shifts form constantly. Therefore, Lorde highlights, through 
Afrekete, the survivalist power of non-heteronormative and anti-hegemonic sexualities. Because 
Afrekete plays with gender categories and norms, she also destabilizes those languages of categorization 
and naming that uphold hegemonic structures of power by fixing identities into essentialized containers. 
Ultimately, the figure of Afrekete becomes the culminating force that does not end Lorde’s story but 
terminates it only to continually regenerate its creative impulse. 


Conclusion 

In her biomythography, Audre Lorde narrates the difference while retaining her belief in a definitive 
political vision. Difference then becomes her sustaining vision and instills her belief in a non-uniform, 
non-monolithic, feminist politics. This essay has explicated the intersectional auto-choreographing of the 
diasporic Black lesbian body in Zami and its experiences of labor and same-sex associations among 
women—a body that writes itself and is written in turn by the very experiences that provide the occasion 
for its linguistic expression. Zami is, then, an exposition of the dialectical materiality of the body 
represented linguistically through Lorde’s biomythography. This essay has also analyzed the points of 
interaction and tension between the linguistic and material representations of the female body, opening 
the text to a study of the performative cultures of/through the queer diasporic body of color. In 
articulating the politics of the Black lesbian disabled body in the diaspora, Zami becomes Lorde's unique 
conception of an alternative history-mythography, which develops her radically transformative notions 
of the body and of sexuality—notions that derive their force from the powerful force of the erotic. 
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